


CONTRIBUTOR’S CORNER 


I HAVE noted with a certain amount of personal 
pride the LSO articles in quite a few of the past issues of 
APPROACH. I felt that before the attention span was 
broken, I'd better submit a more sobering point of view. 
What I have to say has nothing to do with how great 
LSOs are, what swell guys they are, or how necessary 
they are to carrier aviation — we all know these facts 
(just ask any carrier aviator). My topic is where we are 
going to get all those suave, debonair officers and 
gentlemen a few years from now. 

“What the heck,” you say, “you just take a young 
pilot out to the platform and qualify him.” Well 
contrary to popular belief, teaching this young pilot 


t 


about all the sly and cunning tricks that most older 
pilots can pull on him in the course of one carrier 


approach can take quite some time! Let me try to show 


you just how long “quite some time” really is. (Get 
ready with your slipsticks, math majors.) 

First, let’s take an average air wing’s LSOs and 
trainees and set them up in teams. (Throughout this 
epistle, I will be speaking of average air wings, pilots, and 
LSOs, as well as cruise lengths.) Each LSO team “‘waves”’ 
on its duty days and basically performs two functions 
to get the aircraft aboard safely and to train new LSOs. 
This average wing will normally have four LSO teams, 
generally consisting of about five LSOs/trainees pe 
team. One member of each team (the team leader) will, 
of course, be qualified to wave all of his air wing’s 
aircraft. What goes on during a recovery is his overall 
responsibility. Two of the people on each LSO team will 
be what I call “primary wavers.” These are LSO trainees 
who have been waving “under instruction” for a 
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considerable time and are nearing full qualification. 

Second, we’ll have to set up the average daily flight 
operations aboard a carrier on cruise. Flight ops 
normally run for 12 hours, and based on a 1.5-hour 
cycle time, there will be eight recoveries a day. Of these 
eight recoveries, five will normally be day; the other 
three, night. Here’s what the duty LSO team normally 
sees in a day: 

Aircraft per day recovery — 15 


Aircraft per night recovery — 13 
Total aircraft per day — 114 


This will then make an average of 14 traps per 
recovery. Now, figuring that the average air wing has a 
92 percent boarding rate, each LSO team would see an 
average of 15 passes per recovery. 


By LCDR G. J. Webb, Jr. 
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Back to the LSO team for a second with its two 
primary wavers. Each of these guys will generally control 
three recoveries each duty day. Those two remaining 
recoveries are broken up between keeping the team 
leader (normally the CAG LSO) qualified and letting the 
newer trainees start controlling their own squadron’s 
type aircraft. This then shows us that each of these 
primary wavers will control 46 passes every fourth day 
of flight operations. (Don’t forget, there are four LSO 
teams.) 

Now, let’s take this average LSO/flight ops setup and 
go back a few years to what I will call “Pre-’73”’ and see 
how many passes an average LSO trainee waved before 
he got a day/night qualification in his air wing’s aircraft. 
Based on past experience, it took about a cruise and a 
half to qualify an LSO. Figure 1 illustrates: 





Pre-’73 


Flying days per month — 20 days 

Average duty days per month per LSO team — 5 days 

Average cruise length — 9 months 

Average passes trainee waves per duty day — 46 

Average passes trainee waves per month — 232 

Average number of passes waved to become qualified — 2674 
Average time for L.SO qualification — 11 months (1 to 1% cruises) 


Next, I will make the assumption that the quality of 
pilots and LSOs hasn’t changed between Pre-’73 and 
now. Therefore, today’s LSO trainee should still have to 
wave approximately the same number of passes before 
he’s considered experienced enough for qualification. 
Figure 2 shows how long the “quite some time” | 
mentioned before really is today. 

So, what does all this mean? Well, there is really no 
set number of passes an LSO trainee must wave before 
he can be qualified, just like there is no set number of 
hours a pilot must fly before he’s considered carriet 
qualified — everyone is different. Some take more or less 
time than others, and some never make the grade. But 
we do know about how much time is required from 
statistics, and we can’t really expect this amount of time 
to be reduced without a degradation in safety. Time can 
be considered experience, and there is no substitute for 
experience. To gain this practical experience will require 
our LSO trainee of today to wave about the same 
number of passes that his predecessors required a few 
years ago, the only difference being that, with today’s 
reduced operating tempo, it will take about fwice as 
long! (Jf he stays in the business that long.) 

A quick look at the Pre-’73 LSO career pattern from 
trainee to CAG LSO shows us that the trainee 
commenced waving on his first sea duty tour during 
which time he completed two cruises. He got qualified 
some time during the second cruise, gained a lot of 
experience as a team leader, and aided the CAG LSO in 


training the newer guys. This gave him a good feeling of 
accomplishment, a sense of responsibility, and greatly 
aided in motivating him to continue in the LSO billet. 
He then, most likely, became a RAG LSO for the 
following shore duty tour where he gained incomparable 
experience and further increased his self-confidence and 
ability. This also helped with the qualification and 
motivation to continue in the business. The next sea 
duty tour shows the best of these gents selected as CAG 
LSOs. Here is where carrier aviation gains from all this 
experience, motivation, and capability because the CAG 
LSO is responsible not only for the safe conduct of 
carrier landing operations and the training of air wing 
pilois, but also for selecting and training his eventual 
successors. 

As shown by the statistics above, today’s average LSO 
trainee cannot look forward to getting fully air wing 
qualified during his first sea duty tour. (How many guys 
get over three cruises on their first tour?) He also cannot 
look forward to controlling many passes during his first 
cruise because the CAG LSOs must demand that the 
trainees nearest a qualification (primary wavers) wave 
the majority of passes in hopes of assuring their 
qualification prior to leaving the air wing. This, needless 
to say, does not promote motivation in the new guys. In 
the past, new trainees stayed on the platform because 
they were able to get their hand in on the waving fairly 
quickly. They didn’t have to stand out there and “write 


book” for their whole first cruise, which any 


Post-’73 


Flying days per month — 10 days 
Average duty days per month — 2.5 
Average cruise length — 7 months 
Average number of passes trainee waves per duty day — 46 
Average number of passes trainee waves per month — 116 
Time required to wave 2614 passes — 22.5 months 
This equates to 3 cruises to fully qualify an LSO! 


Fig. 2 
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well-trained person could do. What kind of feeling of 
accomplishment or desire to stay in the business could 
that produce? In actuality, most CAG LSOs do let the 
new trainees wave as much as possible, realizing that in 
so doing they are delaying the qualification date of the 
more experienced wavers. But, it’s what the CAG LSOs 
must do or else they’d be the only ones on the platform. 

Where does all this leave us? Mainly with the 
realization that the LSO community is faced with a 
serious problem — propagation. We will still be able to 
fill the RAG LSO requirements for a few years because 
the primary requirement is producing an LSO who is 
day/night qualified in his specific airplane type. Granted, 
it’s not what we’d like. We’d rather have the RAG LSO 
fully qualified in all carrier airplanes so he can qualify 
for a CAG LSO job during his next sea duty tour, but we 
just don’t have the time. And speaking about CAG 
LSOs, how does this affect them? (Get ready for some 
more mathematical wizardry!) We have 14 air wings, 
each requiring two staff “paddles.” This means that each 
year, BUPERS has to provide at least 14 fully qualified 
LSOs to the Fleet. Pre-’73, each air wing produced about 
five fully qualified wavers per year, and figuring an 80 
percent retention rate (Remember, men-of-the-platform 
were motivated.), that gave us about 56 new LSOs. From 
this number we can see that selectivity was possible 
because only one out of every four was required to fill 
the available billets. Today, I figure we produce about 
three fully qualified LSOs per air wing per year which 
will leave about 34 for BUPERS to pick from a few 
years from now. (Not much selectivity; down to about 
one out of two.) But, next year the number of fully 
qualified LSOs produced will be even lower, and in 
about 5 years, BUPERS will have no selectivity at 
all — the supply of those qualified to do CAG LSO duty 
will reach the number required to fill the openings. How 
can we then ensure that we have the best men for the 
job? Obviously, we can’t, and there goes quality. 

In conclusion, if cruises continue the way they are 
today, I can envision that in about 6 years we will not 


have enough LSOs with full air wing qualification — 
qualified to wave all carrier aircraft, day or night, in all 
weather and deck conditions — to fill our CAG LSO 
billets. It follows then that there will be no one available 
to train new LSOs even if the time required to train 
them was available. I really don’t know where the 
solution lies (except in increasing operations), but I do 
know that we cannot lower our standards and qualify 
trainees early without the experience they need. To do 
this would be to invite disaster, and the carrier landing 
accident rate would increase toward the point where it 
was when someone, quite a few years ago, correctly 
decided that we needed the LSO billet in the first place. 

Our Automatic Carrier Landing System will help keep 
the accident rate down just as it helps us now to make 
up for our lack of true carrier landing proficiency 
brought on by the decrease of flight operations. But, I’d 
really hate to see us go to Mode | landings during the 
day, not to mention what would happen if the system 
went down. The new LSO program that enables us to 
give flight students a look at the LSO business in the 
Training Command will also help, but it’s not the total 
answer. Watching the T-2s and TA-4s is quite a bit 
different from waving A-Ss, F-4s, and A-7s. It may 
reduce the time required to full qualification by a couple 
of months, but we really don’t know because these new 
guys haven’t gotten to us yet. Also, the idea of having a 
centrally located Phase I LSO school was great. The 
original course was lengthened, the material presented 
was made pertinent to the LSO business, and graduates 
came out with a better background knowledge of 
arresting gear, catapults, and optical landing systems 
than ever before. Then what happens? We don’t have 
enough TEMAD funds to send out LSO trainees to the 
school in the first place. What a tragic waste of beautiful 
training opportunity, especially at a time when it’s really 
needed. 

Perhaps it would be better just to appeal to the 
Department of the Interior. They have a program for 
protecting an endangered species. al 
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Trapped. On an ACM training 
flight, the student pilot in a TA-4J 


was flying defensive maneuvers, 
lookirig back over his shoulder to 
acquire the bogie. In an effort to 
maintain sight of the other aircraft 
in his 6 o’clock high position, the 
enthusiastic stud turned in the seat 
and twisted his head around to look 
over the top of the ejection seat. In 
so doing, one of the wings of the 
oxygen mask butterfly connectors 
(retainer release assembly) became 
lodged in a small cut in the 
headrest. The 
momentarily unable to fly the 
aircraft or free himself. 

The instructor pilot in the rear 
cockpit had to take control and 
recover the aircraft from a 
nosedown, inverted attitude. The 
student eventually had to free 
himself by releasing the other side 
of the oxygen mask and slipping his 
head out of the helmet. 

Had this seemingly rare situation 


student was 


occurred on a solo flight, the 
possibility of losing a pilot and 
an aircraft was extremely high. 
The student was totally unable to 
fly the aircraft and was positioned 
so adversely that ejection would 
have caused serious injury at the 
least. 

Moreover, the likelihood of a 
pilot wedging his head between the 
canopy side and head rest has been 
investigated and was determined to 
be also possible. All A-4 pilots 
should be made aware of both of 
these dangerous possibilities. 


Control Problems. After an hour 
and a half functional checkflight in 
an H-3, the pilot noticed that he 
couldn’t lower collective against the 
BAR ALT up signal with the BAR 
ALT engaged. Approximately a 
minute later, a collective full up 
aux hardover was experienced. The 
pilot secured the flight control 
servo switch and regained collective 
control. He made an immediate 


landing. 

The probable cause was a 
combination of the open loop 
spring and the collective ASE valve 
out of adjustment. The aux system 
worked normally after they were 
adjusted. 

The pilot commented that 
practiced reactions because of his 
WST training allowed him to 
analyze the problem and execute 
proper corrective action. Although 
considered tedious and boring by 
some pilots, this demonstrates that 
WST training pays dividends when 
the chips are down. 


Irish Pennant? An A-6A aircraft 
taxied into the flight line and had a 
hung Mk-106 removed. The plane 
captain was told the aircraft was 
going to hot refuel, so he allowed 
the aircraft to taxi out, flaps and 
slats up, boarding ladder down. 
When the plane captain saw the 
aircraft turn toward the runway 
instead of the fuel pits, he ran to 
the hangar and _ informed 
maintenance control of the 
boarding ladder. 

Maintenance control informed 
the ODO. The ODO called the 
tower, but the tower did not 
answer until the aircraft had started 
to roll. The ODO decided the 
takeoff had progressed too far to be 
safely aborted. 

Upon flap retraction § after 
takeoff, the aircraft started to 
buffet. The pilot turned downwind 
for landing and was then informed 
by the tower that the ladder was 
down. 

The ladder remained attached to 
the aircraft, but was damaged 
beyond repair. The pilot had done 
the takeoff checklist and had the 
B/N check the starboard boarding 
ladder, but did not look at his own 
ladder. Looks like a final checker 
would have come in handy here! 


APPROACH is a monthly publication published by Commander, Naval Safety Center, Norfolk, VA 23511. Subscription price: $11.70 
per year; $2.95 additional for foreign mailing. Subscription requests should be directed to: Division of Public Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Controlled circulation postage paid at Norfolk, VA. 
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Gear Pins. A P-3B crew landed at an 
international airport, and after 
completing the secure checklist, the 
landing gear pins were installed. 
The crew expected to remain for an 
hour or two. The pilots, however, 
filed quickly, and in the rush, a 
hurried, incomplete preflight was 
conducted. Shortly after takeoff, 
when the gear wouldn’t retract, it 
was discovered that the pins were 
still in place. 

The PPC and copilot held a short 
conference, and after taking into 
consideration all facets of the 
flight, decided to continue to their 
destination. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
unusual things which took place. 
Right after takeoff, just as the pilot 
entered IMC, the big, red gear 
warning light came ON. Something 
like that can be very distracting. 
Since the departure route required 
a rapid rate of climb to stay clear of 
obstructions, the dirty Orion could 
not perform as cleared and had to 
get an amended departure. Also, 
because the gear was down, they 
couldn’t make it to their assigned 
altitude and had to bump around in 
the clag where they accumulated 
light to moderate ice. 

Shortly after takeoff, the 
departure field went zero/zero, and 
if they had experienced compound 
problems, they wouldn’t have been 
able to get back in. In _ the 
endorsement to the incident report, 
the CO asked why the VP 
community continues to have the 
problem of gear pins being left 
installed. Professional pilots and 
flight engineers performing as they 
should on every flight should stop 
this problem. Since the problem 
seems to reoccur so often, however, 
addition of gear pins to the 
Before-Start-Checklist seems like a 
prudent step. 


(See AO1 Thomas’ letter in the 
JUL ’75 APPROACH for one possible 
solution to the pin problem. — Ed.) 


Let’s Follow SOP. A KA-3B and an 
A-7A launched on a 
postmaintenance checkflight 
because of the tanker’s inability to 
transfer fuel on a previous flight. 
Weather was 2500 scattered, 7 
miles visibility. Both aircraft set up 
for tanking at 10,000 feet, 260 
KIAS, with fuel transfer in OFF 
position for dry plugs. The store 
was streamed, but no lights were 
evident on the tanker control panel 
or externally on the fairing. 

The KA-3B determined that the 
hose was charged and surmised that 
absence of the “ready”’ light was 
due to a malfunction in the light 
system. The KA-3B elected to 
continue the evolution and told the 
A-7 to commence. The A-7 plugged 
and immediately determined no 
hose takeup. The A-7 backed out 
and the KA-3B_ recycled’ the 
package. Again no lights were on 
but the tanking evolution was 
continued. 

The A-7 plugged a second time 
and again no response. This time, 
however, before the A-7 could 
disengage and back free, the hose 
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whip broke the nozzle assembly off 
the fueling probe, separated the 
actuating arm from the probe, and 
pushed the remaining assembly aft 
to a 90-degree position relative to 
the fore and aft axis of the A-7. A 
slow flight visual inspection 
determined no additional damage 
to the A-7 and an uneventful 
landing was made. 

The reporting command noted: 

‘“‘Improper procedures and 
failure to follow prescribed 
checklists precipitated this incident. 
An aircraft system that seems to 
defy corrective maintenance action 
cannot be used as justification to 
circumvent established procedures. 
In this case, the lack of lights is 
supposed to indicate the condition 
that actually existed—no hose 
response. Previous problems with 
the light system, however, lulled 
the crew into assuming the problem 
to be in the warning system — not 
in the basic system. ‘Gotchas’ in an 
aircraft environment. are 
unacceptable and _ unsatisfactory. 
Let’s read the checklists and follow 
standard operating procedures.” ~ 
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Adapted from a study by 
LCDR Jud Kinch 
Naval Safety Center 


THE relatively recent fuel shortage has brought the 
average citizen into a greater awareness of what 
problems occur when gasoline starts running low. For 
naval aviators, however, running short of fuel is not a 
new phenomenon, and_ the 
considerably greater than having to wait in line at the gas 
station! By way of illustration, consider these statistics: 
During the period FY-69 through FY-74, 130 fixed-wing 
aircraft were involved in mishaps where engine(s) quit 
because of a lack of fuel. Included in this total were 54 
aircraft destroyed. 

Reasons for running out of go-juice included just 
about everything except nonavailability at the pumps. 
Some of the more common reasons were: 


consequences are 


Fuel system mismanagement or component failure. 

@ Poor flight planning. 

@ Ignoring or discounting low fuel warning lights. 

@ Aircraft becoming lost. 

@ Excessive use of AB in conjunction with poor fuel 
quantity monitoring. 

@ Improperly calibrated fuel gages (props, mostly). 

@ Lack of support/coordination with controlling 
agencies (ships, air stations). 

A few representative examples of aircraft accidents 
associated with fuel exhaustion may help to illustrate 
how these mishaps occur. 


@ A-6E: Fuel starvation/ejection. The crew was on a 
night weapons system training flight. After 80 minutes 
flight time, while descending from 11,500 feet, the low 
fuel caution light illuminated for a few seconds, then 
went out. The crew thought it was an errant light, so 
they continued flight and descended to the target. On 
climbout/departure from the target, the low fuel caution 
light again illuminated. The /ntruder leveled at 15,000 
feet, but the pilot did not believe a fuel problem existed 
although the low fuel light remained on. During the 
descent to homebase, a double flameout occurred. The 
pilot attempted a flameout approach to ALF, but at the 
45-degree position, the crew decided to 
Investigation determined ample fuel was in the wing 


eject. 


Fuel 
EXHAUSTION 
Mishaps 


tanks, but not in the fuselage tank. The crew had relied 
on totalizer reading and failed to recognize lack of fuel 
transfer. A fuel transfer failure had occurred due to a 
stuck nonmodulating pilot valve. 

@ F-8J: 
reported DME inoperative on first call to base. He 
subsequently reported every 15 minutes as briefed with 
fuel state and position by TACAN radial. At 1330, the 
RP reported on the 260-radial of homefield and had 


The pilot, on first fam solo offshore, 


islands in sight. The pilot was directed to be over field at 
1350 with 4000 pounds of fuel. The next report from 
the pilot, however, was at 1406 with a fuel state of 1900 
pounds. The disoriented aviator stated he was lost and 
was told to squawk emergency and switch to guard 
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frequency. A fix could not be obtained. At 1547, the 
squadron received a call from Mexico saying that the 
pilot had ejected and was OK. Contributing cause factors 
included: material failure of TACAN, inadequate 
training in comm/nav equipment, and inadequate brief. 
Pilot factors included poor judgment in orienting himself 
and inability to operate all navigation equipment aboard 
aircraft. 

@ TS-2A: With the aircraft in a takeoff attitude (not 
yet airborne), following eighteenth touch-and-go 
landing, the port engine quit. Before the instructor in 
the right seat could take control of the aircraft, it 
departed the runway. Investigation revealed engine 
failure caused by fuel starvation. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds was indicated on port tank — actual quantity 
check revealed less than 4-inch fuel remaining in bottom 
of tank. Starboard tank indicated 300 
pounds — apparently correct. Previously, port engine 
had quit during taxi with 250 pounds indicated. The fuel 
system was calibrated with tanks full. After second 
incident, however, the fuel system was calibrated with 
tank empty. 

@ F-4B: Double-engine flameout due to fuel 
Starvation. The pilot completed his first FMLP as 
scheduled with fuel low-level light coming on at 3000 
pounds. The aircraft was hot refueled for second FMLP 
period (took on 6000-6500 pounds with 7400 pounds of 
fuel indicated on counter). During the second period, 
the low-level light came on with 6100 pounds of fuel 
indicated. Pilot believed a light malfunction and took no 
action to ensure wing tank transfer. He continued 
FMLP. The sector and counter indicator were within a 
few hundred pounds of matching and the pilot felt sure 
that wing fuel had transferred. Upwind on the fifth pass, 











both engines lost power and flamed out. The crew 
ejected. Investigation revealed AFC-249 incorporated; 
however, the right MLG scissors switch malfunctioned, 
causing a failure of the automatic fuel transfer system. 

e A-4E: Engine flamed out due to fuel starvation. 
The pilot was on back-to-back ordnance missions, one 
day and one night. After the day flight, ground 
personnel failed to refuel the bird, but signed off the 
yellow sheet. Pilot took off without checking fuel 
quantity or fuel transfer. Engine flamed out shortly after 
takeoff. 


@ F-4J: Aircraft flamed out due to fuel 
exhaustion — crew ejected. Two aircraft were diverted 
from carrier to overseas shore base. Neither aircraft 
could receive the divert field’s TACAN or communicate 
with tower. All lights were out also. One pilot finally 
located the field and landed on an unlit runway. The 


runway lights came on just as he came to a stop. The 
other aircraft spotted the runway after the lights came 
on, but was about 10 miles away. Both engines flamed 


out before landing could be made. 

e@ F-4J: Aircraft was on TransLant back to USA. 
Flight proceeded normally until radio contact was made 
with the tankers. Tankers were IFR, south of track, 
looking for clear weather. The flight was aborted when 
No. 2 reported fuel state 9.1, which was bingo state. 
Approximately 295 nm from takeoff point, No. 2 also 
reported a fuel transfer problem. Wing fuel would not 
transfer. Various switches were checked to no avail. The 
pilot was told to climb and jettison his tanks, but the 
starboard tank failed to jettison. An idle descent from 
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FL335 was started 95 nm out. It apparently wasn’t this 
puc*’s day, however. The engines flamed out 4 nm short 
of runway with about 200 pounds of fuel on indicator. 


@ F-4J: Dual flameout due to fuel exhaustion during 
ACM training flight. Crew ejected safely. Aircraft lost at 
sea. The flight had progressed normally with the only 
difficulty being intermittent ICS and UHF reception. 
The pilot reported 3900 pounds fuel to the flight leader 
prior to the last engagement. The RIO observed the fuel 
low-level warning light illuminated in the rear cockpit 
just prior to the third head-on pass of the last 
engagement, but was unable to contact the pilot due to 
faulty ICS reception. Pilot had used max afterburner and 
military power for the last 3-5 minutes since reporting 
3900 pounds. After last engagement, pilot read 600 
pounds fuel. Engines flamed out before aircraft could 
return to base. 

Discussion. Most fuel exhaustion mishaps are 
avoidable, material failures notwithstanding. Some do’s 
and don’t’s for pilots and aircrewmen: 

® Believe the low fuel warning light. It is trying to 
tell you something important. This light is an 
independent system, in most cases wired to the tank 
which feeds the engine. You may have 5000 pounds of 
fuel onboard the aircraft, but if the low fuel light 
illuminates, it is a good indication that something is 
wrong in the fuel system. Maybe a fuel transfer float 
valve is stuck. Maybe you simply failed to turn on the 
fuel transfer switch. In either case, the light is a good 
indication that your usable fuel is low. Of course, it is 
possible that the low fuel warning light has 
malfunctioned, but not likely. The appropriate response 


to a low fuel warning light is to land ASAP. 

@ Don’t expect to be able to use every last pound of 
fuel indicated on the fuel gage. All aircraft fuel gages are 
calibrated to certain tolerances. Find out what the 
tolerances are for the aircraft you operate. Also, 
recognize that all fuel onboard may not be usable, 
depending on the aircraft attitude. Determine these facts 
on the ground — not in the air! 

@ Be fuel conscious. Many flameouts come as a 
complete surprise to the pilot simply because he has 
become rushed on deck, or become so engrossed in 
mission accomplishment that he failed to check/monitor 
fuel. 

@ Be conservative. Many mishaps occur within 10 
miles of a suitable landing field. They occur because 
pilots failed to plan properly or failed to heed airborne 
warnings. Don’t stretch range. When fuel 
required/onboard is questionable, land and refuel. 

®@ Use the whole team. RIOs, BNs, etc., should be 
just as fuel conscious as pilots. They have an obligation 
to provide appropriate warnings, consult with the pilot, 
and insist on a prudent course of action when problems 
arise. Communicate! 

@ Finally, maintenance personnel, controllers, and 
operations supervisors can do their share. Repeat gripes 
on fuel systems should receive special attention. 
Controllers must stand ready to assist pilots in situations 
demanding immediate action to avoid fuel starvation, 
and operations supervisors must ensure that transocean 
flights, bingo evolutions, etc., are properly planned and 
coordinated. 

Let’s eliminate these needless mishaps. 
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vem Bravo Zulu 


VA-203 


LT Milne was returning from a 
routine training flight in an A-7A 
for a visual approach and landing at 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville. 
Approximately 2 miles from the 
approach end of Runway 27, LT 
Milne heard a muffled explosion 
which was followed by rapidly 
deteriorating thrust, and excessive 
engine temperature. He recognized 
that ejection from the aircraft was 
probable; however, the aircraft was 
headed for the densely populated 
west side of metropolitan 
Jacksonville. 

LT Milne immediately 
commenced a climbing left turn to 
head the aircraft toward an 
uninhabited area for safe ejection. 
Completing the turn, he noted that 
maximum attainable power from 


his engine was approximately 65 
percent of normal thrusi, but the 
engine was running and sufficient 


altitude had been attained to 
commence ae_e precautionary 
approach. He informed NAS Jax 
tower of the emergency and 
requested clearance for landing. 
Tower personnel cleared him for 
landing, noting that the A-7 was 
trailing heavy smoke. 

By waiting until he had the 
runway made before dropping his 
gear, LT Milne was able to maintain 
sufficient airspeed and altitude for 
the approach. As he descended 
through 400 feet, heavy smoke 
began to fill the cockpit, and 
ground witnesses observed a 30 to 
40-foot trail of fire from the tail 
section. Unaware of the fire 
emanating from the Corsair, LT 
Milne continued his approach to a 
successful field arrested landing. 

Upon arrestment, he secured the 
engine and exited the aircraft as 


Crash crews extinguished the 
residual fire. Investigation revealed 
that a catastrophic failure of the aft 
engine section had caused almost 
total destruction of the engine 
turbine section. It was estimated 
that the engine would have 
continued to run for 15 seconds 
maximum. 

LT Milne’s awareness of the 
imminent danger to the densely 
populated area surrounding the 
naval air station, combined with the 
flawless airmanship he 
demonstrated in landing the 
crippled aircraft, probably 
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prevented a major civilian disaster 
and enabled the Navy to pinpoint a 
potential systemwide engine 
problem in its embryonic stage. 

The significance of his feat was 
identified by the LTV 
Corporation’s presentation of a 
meritorious aviators award — one of 
only four such awards ever given by 
the company. Additionally, 
Commander, Naval Air Force, 
Atlantic has cited LT Milne in the 
Force Weekly Safety Summary as 
“professional of the week” for his 
demonstrated airmanship. 

Well Done! =< 





-4 NOSE 


By LCDR C. N. Sapp, Jr. 
VA-45 


IT’S early in the a.m. and the first cycle is about 
launch from NAS NEVERSAIL. ENS Turkey, his min 
on Saturday’s party, is about to boom off into the wild 
blue yonder in his Skyhawk trainer machine. TI 


checklists are all complete, the intrepid birdmai 


cleared for takeoff, and final checks are good on t 
runway. On the roll—line speed check, rotatior O N [ A K EO F F 
liftoff... gear up, passing 170 KIAS the flaps start u 


and then it happens. Despite full forward stick, the nos¢ 


continues to rise until the aircraft shudders. falls off the exact nature of the emergency can be determined 


one wing, and impacts in a ball of fire off the end of tl and a proper course of action decided upon. With this 
goal in mind, a short discussion of each of these 


runway. 
conditions and how they affect the aircraft’s ability to 


Fiction? Yes, but based on fact, a fact that 
recurred throughout the life of the A-4. In fact, ir fly (and propensity to crash) is in order. 
past 6 years, three aircraft have been lost as a result Partial Disconnect: Although AFC 516 (Shielded 
this phenomenon, the most recent occurring in Marcl Disconnect Cables) and AFC 530 (Reworked Elevator 
1974. Equally significant, during this period, there hay Powerpack) are supposed to eliminate the partial 
disconnect in the A-4, we can realistically expect aircraft 
to be in the inventory for some time to come which do 
not have these changes installed. Even though their 
installation will most certainly lower the probability of a 
partial disconnect occurring, no one has yet been able to 
eliminate the Murphy, and it can probably be concluded 


been 25 instances of uncommanded nose pitchup 
takeoff or shortly thereafter. It has become appar 
with the introduction of the TA-4J into the Advai 
Training Command that a simple, but effe 
procedure is needed to counter this problem. 
Generally speaking, there are two very different, \ 
distinct reasons for uncontrollable nose pitchup in tl that partial disconnects will continue to occur ad 
A-4: a partial disconnect of the elevator powerpack, and nauseum. The prudent driver will, therefore, familiarize 
runaway noseup trim. The symptoms of these tw himself with the inner workings and hidden mechanisms 
conditions are deceptively similar even when consid« of his machine and be aware of the problem before it 
in the relative calm of the readyroom, and they becom occurs. 
deadly look-alikes to the pilot in extremis. How does the partial disconnect situation manifest 
To turn a disaster into merely a wild ride, a pilot itself? The gospel according to NATOPS says, “A 
must do one simple, albeit important, thing — have a1 partially latched condition of the elevator hydraulic 
effective, no-nonsense procedure set in his mind whic! power mechanism will not be detectable from stick 
will allow him to maintain control of the aircraft until response prior to flight. Airloads on the elevator can 
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cause partial disengagement of the elevator power 
cylinder at or shortly after takeoff.” So, Joe Aviator will 
first notice a problem at or near liftoff when he finds 
moving the stick forward of the neutral position 
impossible, although normal aft stick is available. This 
point is very important to remember. 

Runaway Noseup Trim: Runaway trim can occur as a 
result of a myriad of malfunctions ranging from an 
electric short somewhere in the circuitry to a nervous 
instrument student strangling the stick during a hooded 
takeoff and getting his glove caught on the trim button. 
Regardless of the reason, it can and does happen, often 
to the uninitiated, i.e., the A-7 and F-4 pilot going 


through annual instrument refresher training. What’s 
more, the condition may not become apparent until 
after the flaps start up. 

Flight experience has shown that with flaps up, the 
elevator cannot overcome full noseup pitch trim at 
airspeeds above 170-180 KIAS. This airspeed should ring 
a bell since 170 KIAS is also the normal flaps-up speed. 
It is important to understand that in the case of full 
noseup trim, the stick may be easily moved fully 
forward, but the elevator will simply not have enough 
aerodynamic authority to hold the nose down. 

To Jettison or Not to Jettison: This entire discussion 
has been based on an A-4 with “double-bubble” 
droptanks, the configuration most commonly found in 
CONUS operations. In this particular case, the external 
stores (Aero-IDs) have only a one percent MAC effect 
on aircraft CG between full and empty. Jettisoning the 
tanks, therefore, will do little to help the noseup 
tendency. However, the sudden reduction of gross 
weight by some 4000 pounds does lower the stall speed 
by 16 knots, thereby putting a big plus on the pilot’s 


side of the survivability ledger. 

“How’s About a Wingover?”: A much _ heralded 
procedure among old A-4 jocks, touted to be the cure 
for partial disconnect/runaway trim problems, consists 
of rolling into 90 degrees of bank (or thereabouts) and 
forcing the nose down with the rudder. It sounds 
intriguing, but is not really practical 1) at night, 2) in the 
goo, 3)with a new student on his first solo, etc. 
Excessive sink rates develop rapidly and the intrepid 
aviator may find himself (oops! ...or herself) outside 
the safe ejection envelope. 

Hot Washup: So, to the armchair quarterback, sitting 
snug and warm in the readyroom, it is readily obvious 
that you merely note the conditions of stick travel and 
take the appropriate action. In the cockpit, however, the 
decision is not quite that simple. The disconnect handle 
is down there somewhere (and it only aggravates a trim 
problem to disconnect anyway). Deploying the RAT is 
almost always a good thing to do in the A-4, but the 
move from the 8-degree takeoff trim setting to 
12%-degree full noseup trim doesn’t take as much time 
as the RAT deployment does, so in a takeoff situation it 
would not help much anyway. And besides, the RAT has 
never been a cure for a partial disconnect. If you can 
find the emergency trim override handle while trying to 
control the unruly steed, you are a better man than 
most. Depending on what the problem is with the trim 
(if it is a trim problem), that may or may not help your 
situation anyway. The point of all of these “if and what 
ifs” is that the original premise is still valid. The average 
pilot in the average predicament needs a simple but 
effective procedure to help him avoid severe 
plane-to-ground contact. Any extraneous move costs 
precious seconds and may actually compound the 
emergency at hand and preclude the pilot’s saving either 
his machine or his derriere. 

Summary: Criticism is usually most constructive when 
accompanied by a reasonable alternative. The alternative 
judged most likely to succeed has recently been issued as 
an Interim Change to the various A-¢ NATOPS manuals. 
This change has received enthusiastic support from the 
Safety Center, technical acceptance from 
NAVAIRSYSCOM, and has been incorporated into all 
NATOPS manuals for the various models of the A-4. The 
procedure? Simply throttle back and drop full flaps, stay 
below 170 KIAS, and jettison external stores if the 
situation warrants. Once the aircraft is under control, 
the pilot will have time to analyze the situation and take 
appropriate action. 

The appropriate action is spelled out in NATOPS. 
The attempt here has been to get it all together, and 
make it useful and readily available to the pilot in his 
time of need. ~= 
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EMERGENCY 
LOW-VISIBILITY 
APPROACH 
PROCEDURES 
FOR AVIATION 
FACILITY SHIPS 


By LT Virgil R. Siler 
FLEASWTRACENPAC 


THIS article describes an emergency low-visibility 
approach procedure for helicopter landings on aviation 
facility ships without precision three-dimensional 
approach control radar. These procedures allow a 
carefully controlled radar-assisted approach _ wit! 
visibility as low as 100 yards and aircraft minimum 
altitude of 50 feet. 

The techniques described were developed by 
FLEASWTRACEMPAC staff and have been reviewed by 
the Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River 
Antisubmarine air controllers at both 
FLEASWTRACEMPAC, San Diego, and FCDSTCLANT, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, are currently being trained in these 
procedures. The procedures do not intend to make 
all-weather helicopter operations from aviation facility 
ships routine, but only to provide an emergency landing 
capability when there is no other alternative short of 
ditching. 

The pattern to be used for the approach is plotted o1 
the NC-2 ASW plotter on the ship. The appropriate N¢ 
mode is selected so the plotter is stationary; either th 
Manual Course/Manual Speed mode (with speed set to 
zero) for NC-2 mods 0, 1, and 1A; Relative Plot mode 
for NC-2 mods 2 and 2A; or OSREL for the PT-51 2. 

The ship’s gun fire control radar is used to track the 
aircraft and automatically feed instantaneous aircraft 
bearing and range to the plotter. This provides th 
controller with an accurate, real time track of tl 
aircraft’s position with respect to the ship. The 
controller then issues headings, speeds, and altitudes 
(altitudes advisory only) such that the aircraft will 
follow the proper flight profile. Communications 
terminology of GCA and CCA controllers is used in the 
approach to provide standardization and less chance for 


misunderstanding and confusion. 

Figures 1 and 2 contain brief descriptions of the 
approach patterns to be used, and Fig. 3 shows 
representative radio transmissions from the shipboard 


controller to the pilot. ~<= 
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COMMUNICATIONS FOR EMERGENCY LOW-VISIBILITY APPROACH 


1. Initial check-in: THIS WILL BE A RADAR-ASSISTED APPROACH. HOLD YOU IN 
RADAR CONTACT ON THE __ RADIAL, _MILES FROM THE SHIP. 
ALTIMETER SETTING IS . WEATHER IS CEILING __, VISIBILITY 


_. FINAL APPROACH HEADING WILL BE .WINDS ARE __ 


DEGREES TO PORT AT _ KNOTS. MAXIMUM PITCH AND ROLL ARE 


_. READ BACK ALTIMETER SETTING. 


2. TAKE AND MAINTAIN 300 FEET, ASSIGNED HEADING IS 


3. LOST COMMUNICATIONS PROCEDURES FOLLOW: IF NOTHING HEARD FOR 
ONE MINUTE IN THE PATTERN OR 5S SECONDS ON FINAL, ASSUME 
COMMUNICATIONS FAILURE. CLIMB TO AND MAINTAIN 500 FEET AND 
ATTEMPT CONTACT ON SECONDARY FREQUENCY . ALTERNATE 
APPROACH WILL BE TACAN, CHANNEL COMMENCING AT 3 MILES 
AND 500 FEET ON THE RADIAL. ACKNOWLEDGE. 


4. MISSED APPROACH PROCEDURES FOLLOW: IF SHIP IS NOT IN SIGHT AT 
MINIMUMS, MAKE AN IMMEDIATE 30-DEGREE LEFT CLIMBING TURN TO 300 
FEET. CONTINUE HEADING AND AWAIT FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS. MINIMUMS 
FOR THIS APPROACH ARE FEET ALTITUDE AND 
VISIBILITY. ACKNOWLEDGE. (Note: Minimums for this approach are normally 50 feet 
altitude and 100 yards visibility.) 

5. TIME CHECK FOLLOWS: ON THE MARK, TIME WILL BE __. oe 
SECONDS, FIVE, FOUR, THREE, TWO, ONE, MARK, TIME 


6. Remaining transmissions from the controller are as shown in Fig. 1. The controller will 
issue small heading corrections as necessary to maintain the aircraft on the proper 
flightpath. Example: TURN RIGHT HEADING . He will also inform the pilot 
any time the aircraft is not on centerline. 


7. Altitudes given by the controller during the approach are advisory only. Descent 
below 300 feet altitude is at the discretion of the pilot. 


Fig. 3 





(The Little COD That Could) 


By LCDR F. A. Miley 
VRC-40 Safety/NATOPS 


ONCE upon a time, in a little corner of a 
very large airport, there lived a little airplane. 


Although this airplane was little, according to 
standards set by multi-heavy airplanes, he was 
called by all who knew him as “The Little 
Super-COD.” 

Little Super-COD was rightfully named. As 
we already know, he is little, and he was a COD 
because his owners said so. 

The real story here, however, is all about how 
this little COD earned the name “Super.” We all 
know the word super is derived from Superman, 
and every child knows what he can do. 

Well, the little COD was on his way towards 
earning his name of Super over 20 years ago 
when he was built by Superman’s relative, 
Grum-Man. All the little bits and pieces that 
make up the litthe COD were also built 20 years 
ago. As a matter of fact, all these bits and pieces 
were built to last for a long time. They were 
Super also, because they don’t even make most 
of those bits and pieces anymore, so they must 
have been built super just to last this long. 

Many of the pilots that fly the little COD 
have helped to make it Super. As a matter of 
fact, some of those pilots never even bother to 
check the little COD over very well before they 
go flying because they know that the Little COD 
is Super. 

Some of the men that wash and massage the 
little COD have also contributed to its naming. 
These men, in a minority, of course, often take 
shortcuts and fake some of the work because 
they know that anything Super can’t need much 
fixing. 

As a matter of fact, the Little COD is so 
Super that you can put any kind of cargo in it 
that you want — no matter how big, how wet, or 
how dangerous. Moreover, most of the cargo 
placed inside the cabin of the little COD isn’t 


even weighed. A Super aircraft can 
anything. 

It is common knowledge in some circles that 
the little COD only carries 3000 pounds of gas. 
Any kind of gas will do, but it can fly forever 
without needing fuel or rest. That really makes 
him Super. 

Little COD’s real forte comes in his landings. 
He can land on any airport, dirt, rocks, etc., 
with the smoothness of a falling feather. He flies 
only OK passes when landing on aircraft carriers 
day or night, even without qualification or 
refresher landings. And why not — he has been 
approaching aircraft carriers for over 20 years. 
He has even participated in some of these old 
carrier’s retirement ceremonies. Anyone who 
can make passes for over 20 years must be 
Super. Some of its passes are so OK that LSOs 
are reluctant to come up to the little COD and 
tell him so. 

Yes, little Super-COD has really earned his 
name. It can accept any pilot, no matter what 
his background or experience, because any pilot 
can be assured that little Super-COD will take 
good care of him, forgive him his mistakes, and 
always bring him safely home. 

Little Super-COD will be flying in and out of 
airports and off aircraft carriers for many more 
years. What his limit is, no one really knows or 
has tried to find out. After all, there are no 
Super CODs on the drawing boards. So the little 
Super-COD is going to have to continue to carry 
the load until some extra Super-COD driver or 
COD enthusiast finally finds the little 
Super-COD’s Achilles’ heel. =< 


Carry 
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Time for the HET : 


By CWO Guy H. Kennedy, Jr. 


THE ejection seat as one solution to the emergency 
inflight egress problems of the helicopter community is 
finally getting the attention it has lacked so long. My 
sympathies have been with the rotary wing crowd ever 
since witnessing several accidents in the RVN and points 
north, that resulted in combat and noncombat fatalities. 

Without exception, each chopper I saw go down with 
a fully functioning crew could have been abandoned in 
flight and the crew lived to fight another day had 
ejection capabilities been available. It was hard for me to 
understand the rationale that sent an A-4 into a target at 
500 knots with zero/zero ejection capabilities, and then 
gave the mop-up operation to a gunship whopping in at 
110 with no inflight egress options when Charlie found 
the mark. 

I talked to some helo types, and they agreed with 
LCDR Doege and what he had to say in his article, “Put 
Parachutes Back in Helicopters?” in the FEB ’75 issue of 
APPROACH. The gents I talked to gave the familiar spiel 
about movement restrictiveness, lack of storage space, 
better alternatives, etc., etc. 

However, all this could have been said for attack 
pilots, too, and when the boiling and simmering was all 
over, they agreed it equated to no system has been 
designed for my bird. 

This started me thinking, and after 5 years, I feel the 
answer to present birds and the new choppers not yet on 
the drawing boards is the HET (helicopter ejection 
timer). 

The HET is now under consideration by NMC Point 
Mugu patent office for application and study. It is also 
in the mill at NADC Warminster. The HET is a 
cam-controlled, hydro-ballistic operated system designed 
to time an off-the-shelf ejection seat release from the 
helo’s airframe so that the seat/man/mass might pass 
safely through the helicopter’s rotor system. 

On helos with rotors turning faster than a 
predetermined RPM which would prevent egress unless 
the seat/man/mass was accelerated to an unacceptable 
human tolerance G-load, a ballistic rotor brake would be 
incorporated to slow the rotor speed to an acceptable 
rate. 

Once clear of the disabled aircraft, the seat/man/mass 


* Helicopter Ejection Timer 


would be similar to other zero/zero egress systems. The 
seat/man separation occurs at a predetermined time, 
allowing the crewman to decelerate in a personnel 
chute to a landing. The HET would also ensure 
adequate separation between individual crewmen 
ejecting from the stricken helo. 

For example, a helicopter might be in extremis due to 
hostile fire or material failure, at any altitude (settling, 
hovering, or climbing out of a CAL), and the HAC 
decides to go. He pulls his ejection handle; after that, 
whichever crewman is in position to go (relative to rotor 
spacing) leads the pack out, and everyone else follows 
sequentially. Results? One happy crew, no increase in 
the local widow population, and fewer insurance claims 
to process. 

What happens if the HAC is too busy fighting a 
bucking helo and can’t get to his ejection handle? 
Copilot (ever faithful) says, “By your leave, sir,” and 
initiates ejection sequence. Same results as above. 

What if Joe Smokes, ace aircrewman, recognizes a 
dire situation, but can’t get any information from the 
front office? He ejects himself, alone. Even if super-pilot 
recovers and lands the chopper safely, the damage would 
be limited to the same situation as the fixed-wing crowd 
when Joe Quick, RIO, leaves his super-mach fast mover. 

The efforts toward rotor separation are good. 
However, crew resistance to a system that might leave 
them wingless at a most inopportune time, simply due to 
stray voltage, might be high. Not so with HET. It 
depends entirely on mechanical actuation. 

Now, what about the guys who thump around with a 
load of passengers? Ejection seats could be installed on a 
selective basis. Transport helos with limited seats could 


be ejection capable. No HAC would leave them, but he 


would have the flexibility to unload his passengers by 
parachute, if carried, and then make an attempt to save 
the bird. He’d know that as long as he remained in the 
ejection envelope, he’ll be able to replay the incident at 
the Stag Bar and mama won’t be wearing unflattering 
black. 

The time for HET has come. It is the most 
economical and simplest method of adding ejection 
capabilities to the helos today, and a system for future 
helicopters. We don’t need more fatalities to point up 
the need for an ejection system for the rotary wing 
community. ot 
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SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE 


By LT Don Behnke and LT Don Snoddy 


OVER 16 years ago on 12 March 1959, a P-5M Marlin 
seaplane assigned to ATU-501, today known as VT-29, 
nosed over in Corpus Christi Bay during a practice 
landing. Although the aircraft was destroyed, only one 
minor injury was sustained. Since that date, VT-29 has 


not experienced an aircraft accident and has flown more 
than 155,000 hours while training 7000 naval flight 
officers, nearly 5000 pilots, and 200 enlisted Marine 
navigators in the skills of airborne celestial and 
electronic navigation. 

How did Training Squadron TWENTY-NINE manage 
to grind out some 155,000 flight hours over a period of 
16 years without a single mishap? In formulating an 
answer to this question, the immediate tendency is to 
bestow on the command the majority of credit with 
some regal rhetoric along the lines of “only through the 
application of tireless command attention to safety has 
such a record been possible.” Granted, this is certainly 
necessary, but to be realistic, many other factors must 
also be given credit. If we admit to a certain amount of 
luck, a fairly forgiving aircraft, some well trained flight 
and maintenance personnel, pilots and NFOs assigned 
who have had a high level of experience and who treat 
each flight with dedicated professionalism, we may be 
getting closer to the basic factors. 

This squadron, like any other, doesn’t qualify for 
sainthood. It has its share of hair-raising sea story 
incidents and has had its share of “cover your six” pilots 
and NFOs. But when you’re blessed with the lion’s share 
of aviation talent, the sore thumbs stand out and timely 
corrective action is facilitated. (Better to bite the bullet 
before ...than bite the dust after.) And we haven’t 
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been immune to complacency either. Fortunately, we 

haven’t had to be shocked out of the “resting on one’s 

laurels” syndrome through the traumatic process of a um 

mishap investigation. — | ae 

Perhaps an occasional incident, near-miss, etc., is i CO US NAVY 
useful in periodically clearing the cobwebs of ae © 
complacency, but of far greater value has been a steady 
succession of hard-charging safety and NATOPS officers 
who have promoted a _ no-nonsense, free-flowing 
professional exchange of vital information and ideas 
during frequent safety standdowns, NATOPS meetings, 
training flights, and not least of all, informal 
get-togethers at the O’Club. 

Naturally, credit has to go to past and present 
commanding officers. After all, they were instrumental 
in placing and motivating these key individuals and had 
the responsibility for maintaining morale, discipline, and 
welfare of the personnel assigned. These factors should 
never be overlooked when attempting to assess ar 
organization’s safety program. No matter how you slice 
it, there is no greater testimony for safety, and proof 
that you’ve somehow achieved the enigmatic task of 
preventing an accident, than by the plain fact of neve1 
having had one. 





Much credit in turn must be given to the T-29 aircraft 
that has performed so well during 13 of the 16 
accident-free years. The Convair 240, the civilian version 
of the T-29, served the commercial carriers well during 
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the fifties, and believe it or not, is still in use today by 
some of the smaller feeder lines. The Air Force only 
recently transitioned from T-29 “Flying Classrooms” 
after establishing an excellent safety record. And finally, 
the Navy’s outstanding record with the T-29 and C-131 
puts the icing on the cake. The Convair must certainly 
rate as one of the safety pacesetters in the two-engine 
recip community. 

Another plus for the safety tally sheet is the 
squadron’s training program. The celestial navigation 
mission, combined with the weather and altitude 
limitations of the aircraft, requires blue sky conditions. 
All flights are planned for VFR conditions at cruising 
altitude and are filed IFR. The squadron flies preplanned 
routes that are designed to afford the maximum safety 
margin in the form of alternates and enroute emergency 
fields. Overwater flights are necessary to perform 
LORAN navigation training. However, the syllabus has 
been modified to minimize the number of these flights. 

Perhaps the most vital consideration is the 
command’s attention toward marginal weather 
conditions. “Cancel” is the rule rather than the 
exception when borderline weather for the mission, 
aircraft, or the always important landing back home 
exists. Obviously, this is ideal, but it certainly eliminates 
many hairy sea stories, and more importantly, accidents. 
Sure we stroke it harder when the sun shines, but that’s 
the price of safety! 


The squadron also is unique in that no RAG or 
maintenance training facility for the T-29 exists. We are 
directly responsible for our own pilot and maintenance 
training and qualifications. This responsibility is directly 
negotiated through an in-hours ground school and FAM 
syllabus, weekly pilot’s meetings, and maintenance 


standdowns in conjunction with our quarterly safety 
standdowns. This aggressive attitude and willingness to 
change when a hazard is identified is necessary to 
perpetuate the “clean” record. 

The squadron has never experienced catastrophic 
engine failure immediately after takeoff. Following 
extensive research into the aircraft performance charts, 
it was determined that if such were to occur on a not 
uncommon torrid Corpus Christi summer afternoon at 
normal takeoff gross weights, the chances of keeping it 
in the air (when taking into account the time and drag 
factor while raising the gear) would be marginal at best. 
Flight policy was then changed to reduce takeoff 
weights for all line flights by 1000 pounds through 
reduction of fuel load and length of flight. The 
navigation syllabus was also. streamlined to 
accommodate the shortened flights without derogation 
of training quality. Call it margin for error if you like, 
but by any other name it sure is sweet to know that this 
tired old T-29 hummer will hang in the air if you lose an 
engine after takeoff. Also, as a result of command 
attention, greater emphasis was directed on overwater 
flight fuel management. Recognizing a _ potential 
single-engine low fuel state hazard, a specially designed 
HOWGOZIT was recently implemented to ensure 
adequate fuel reserves in the event of engine failure at a 
critical point on overwater tracks. 

With improvements like these, perhaps we won’t have 
to give as much credit to luck (the luck of never having 
lost an engine at a critical juncture) in the future. And if 
we continue to exercise our stronger attributes of the 
past and benefit by the lessons of previous mistakes, 
there is no reason why this article could not be reprinted 
in 1991, <= 
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MANY pilots think of their plane commander check 
as the final step in a long training program, but this is 
not so. Every time a plane commander signs for an 
aircraft, he has to pass a much rougher test than the one 
the Old Man gave him on his checkride. The rewards fo1 
a passing grade are a smooth, uneventful, professional 
flight, and the penalties for failure are severe 
including grief-stricken families and a memorial service. 

Preparation and professionalism are vital parts of a 
successful, safe mission; yet, how many times have you 
cut corners in an effort to save time, or stretched crew 
rest requirements because the next day’s flight was just a 
bore-ex, and you didn’t think you’d have too much to 
do? 

Let’s take a routine flight with Hotshot McGee, terror 
of the Happy Hour airshows, and a plane commander 


perhaps 


extraordinaire. See if he doesn’t remind you of someone 
you know. Our little guided tour starts in the squadron 
operations office, where tomorrow’s flight schedule, 
after 35 revisions, has finally hit the streets. Lo and 
behold, Hotshot is scheduled for an O-dark-thirty 
preflight and a 10-hour patrol tomorrow. Our 
steely-eyed, granite-jawed Ace pauses for a little 
preflight planning. Now let’s see, that Hail and Farewell 
party starts at 1930... four beers, maybe one or two 
Wild Turkeys... preflight at 0530...couple hours’ 
sleep in there somewhere . . . OK, no problem. After all, 
it’s just another one of those visual surveillance flights, 
and the 2P can hack it. Be good training for the lad. 

Let’s skip to the briefing room at 0545 the next 
morning. A little bleary-eyed, and wrapped around a cup 
of black coffee, Hotshot is just a leetle bit late, and the 
briefing officer doesn’t seem any too pleased. Well, why 
didn’t they start without him, anyway? After all, he 
doesn’t need some wimpy briefing officer to tell him 
how to fly that airplane, and the Navigator and Tacco 
were here to get all the tactical malarkey. Don’t see why 
they need a PPC at a brief, anyhow. Especially in the 
middle of the night like this. 

Brief over, it’s time to file that flight plan. The 
“PP-NO-P” on the crew hasn’t had a whole lot of 
experience with ICAO flight plans, so we’ll just let him 
trot on over to Ops and file this one all by himself. Great 
chance for the boy to get some useful OJT. After all, 
he’s a pretty smart up-and-coming lad, and if he has any 
problems with the flight plan, he can look them up in 
the new, improved, easy-to-find-anything FLIP, right? 
Right! 

And so, pausing only to tell the third pilot on the 
crew, a newly designated 3P, to take care of the outside 
preflight, our intrepid aviator heads for the line, firmly 
convinced he has smartly discharged all his 
responsibilities on this particular preflight. Reaching the 
big gray bird, he pauses briefly to ensure there are two 
wings, four props, and somewhere in the vicinity of six 
tires, before he retreats to the aft observer’s seat, there 
to occupy himself with the latest copy of Penthouse and 
finish his preflight in the prone position. 

Meanwhile, at Base Ops, the “PP-NO-P”’ has managed 
to put together a flight plan that the Ops Duty Officer 
(another new guy on the block and obviously a kindred 
spirit) thinks the computer will accept. Stopping quickly 
at weather, he finds that the ONSTA weather promises 
to be pretty good, except for some thunder bumpers on 
the way there and back, and possible CAT in the 
OPAREA. Wonder just what CAT means, anyway! Well, 
the PPC will know. 

At the hangar, the 3P is busily reading the yellow 
sheets, pretending he knows what all the gripes mean. 
They couldn’t be all that important, or maintenance 
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By LT D. L. Weiss and 
AW2 J. P. Nicholson 
VP-10 


wouldn’t say the airplane was up, would they? Heading 
for the aircraft, he does a quickie, look-around preflight, 
just the way Hotshot always does, and heads up the 
ladder to brief for the takeoff. No need to worry about 
the inside since the TACCO obviously has the tube well 
under control, and that new pilot will be bringing the gas 
packet and PPC bag. 

And so, about 45 minutes before scheduled takeoff, 
Hotshot gingerly levers himself out of his seat, gives the 
crew a quick brief before turning it over to the TACCO, 
and heads for the cockpit for engine starts. After getting 
No. 2 on the line, Hotshot notices that his approach 
plate isn’t clipped to the glareshield. No sweat; it’s 
probably in the map case. Nope, not there; must be in 
the PPC bag. Hmmm, doesn’t seem to be any PPC bag 
aboard. Hotshot glares at his 3P, who immediately 
assumes an innocent expression that would do justice to 
an angel, and points to the “PP-NO-P,” who suddenly 
decides that this might not be the best time in the world 
to find out what CAT means. Oh well, amid muttered 
imprecations and snide comments about JOs in general, 
and 3Ps in particular, No. 2 is shut down, the ladder 
lowered, and the “PP-NO-P” sent on a quick 500-yard 
dash to the hangar for the PPC bag. Hotshot figures that 
if the new guy’s wind holds out, and if he can find the 
duty office, they still might make it ONSTA within 15 
minutes of the scheduled time. 

Finally, with the panting “PP-NO-P” aboard, the 
checklist is read, and all four fans are turning just fine. 
The 3P contacts clearance delivery, and is told to wait 
one. Clearance delivery tells them that the computer 
seems to be stricken with some kind of electronic 
constipation caused by eating an improperly written 
flight plan. ( Their flight plan, to be exact.) After much 
conversation and another 15 minutes waiting time, 
things finally fall together, and Hotshot and his crew 
make it into the wild blue yonder. 

With a collective sigh of relief, Hotshot and his boys 


start to read the climb checklist. Gear up. The gent in 
the right seat smartly moves the gear handle to the up 
position, and the gear just as smartly stays firmly down. 
What? Isn’t anything going to go right today? OK, keep 
your cool. Return that gear handle to the down position 
and check those circuit breakers. They all seem to be as 
advertised. Now what could the problem be, anyhow? 
Right about this time, a look of horror-stricken 
understanding passes across the flight engineer’s face. 
Amid many cries of “But I thought you...” and “I was 
gonna, but I...”, the fact comes to light that the gear 
pins are still in and performing their designed function 
to perfection. 

We'll leave Hotshot and his boys with 5 hours or so in 
the pattern to burn down to landing weight and to try 
and imagine just what the CO will have to say when they 
finally land. 

While it’s unlikely that all of these mistakes would 
happen on the same flight, all of us know someone who 
has \eft the pins in; we’ve all had the forgotten PPC or 
Tacco bag blues; and we’ve all, at one time or another, 
run into some item overlooked on preflight that was 
picked up only accidentally due to someone else’s 
alertness. These things rarely happen on a checkride 
because we’re all peaked up to do well; we’ve studied 
that blue book until we have all the procedures burned 
into our minds forever. And we know that the skipper 
will be right at our elbows, watching our every move like 
a hawk, to ensure we know our business well enough to 
merit command of one of his highly trained aircrews and 
expensive airplanes. But it’s every bit as important to 
devote that much planning to EVERY flight, no matter 
how “routine” it may seem, because every time you sign 
for that big gray bird, the evaluator with the big sickle 
over his shoulder could be waiting to flunk you in a very 
final way. Make every flight a checkride and someday 
you'll be the duty Gray Eagle and entitled to regale 
brand new PPCs on how it was “back then.” =< 
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notes from your flight surgeon 


Will a Wet Suit Burn? 


SOME folks have been asking if 
a tubber wet suit will burn when 
exposed to flame, says flight 
surgeon LCDR A. F. Wells. Here is 
his account of his personal research 
of the question. 

“Samples were obtained of the 
new nomex, a Navy wet suit, and 
the white synthetic underwear 
worn under the wet suit. Cotton 
levis were obtained locally (out of 
my closet). 

“Flame tolerance of fabric was 
evaluated by first holding samples 
of fabric over a kitchen match 
flame to get a general idea of how 
quickly they were destroyed. I then 
wrapped samples around my finger 
and held it over an identical flame 
until it became uncomfortably hot. 
(Perhaps not the most rigorous 
scientific method, but as close as I 
could come to a _ shaven and 
anesthetised rhesus monkey. ) 

“Results were as follows: 

1. Oil-soaked nomex burns with 
gleeful (Oily-gloved 
flyers, take note!) 

2. Nomex on bare skin gets hot 
very quickly. 

3. Nomex with the white cotton 


abandon. 


synthetic underneath is not much 
better. 

4. Nomex with cotton (levis) 
underneath is much better, perhaps 
by a factor of three. 

5. The best combination tested 
was nomex over the standard Navy 
wet suit. Insulation is remarkably 
good. The wet suit will burn when 
exposed to a direct flame, but will 
not continue to burn’ when 
removed from the flame. It takes a 
long time (10 to 20 seconds) to 
burn through. 


6. Any aviator with a 


significantly scorched wet suit may 
be reliably located by the smell 
which is reminiscent of burning 
manure and diesel fuel-impregnated 
tractor tires.” 

Interesting. But as you Stated, 
not a rigorous scientific evaluation. 
What you've really conveyed is 
what the nomex flight suit is all 
about — that it’s “flash heat” 
resistant, and, while it doesn’t 
support combustion, will quickly 
serve as a “cooking utensil.”’ It will 
protect for seconds only, and 
depending on flame 
intensity /temperature, perhaps not 
even that long. 

It’s hardly practical to expect 
flightcrews to wear wet suits or 
even levis underneath their flight 
suits in warm weather, but they are 
expected to provide some barrier, 
however minimal, between nomex 
and hare skin. — Ed. 


Underwater Breathing 


CAN a pilot use his emergency 
(or aircraft) oxygen system for 
breathing underwater? Citing one 
of the many cases of actual use 
during an emergency is one way to 
answer. Here are four of them: 

@ The pilot hit the water hard 
after ejection and went deep. While 
breathing from his oxygen mask, he 
ascended to the surface. 

e@ After 
entered the water. “I submerged 
about 10 feet,” he says. “I 
remember breathing through my 


ejection, the pilot 


oxygen mask while swimming or 
being pulled to the surface.” 

@ The pilot entered the water 
following ejection. “I was breathing 
normally, even underwater, using 
the bailout oxygen supply. This was 
a delightful surprise.” 
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@ The aircraft rolled over the 
side and struck the water inverted. 
“I immediately tried to blow the 
canopy with the canopy jettison 
handle,” the pilot stated. “It didn’t 
work. I decided to open the canopy 
manually. It opened, and I 
appeared to be still afloat on my 
side. I held the canopy open with 
one hand and pulled the emergency 
egress handle. 


“By this time, | was underwater 
and sinking. I held the canopy open 
with both hands and somehow got 
out. It seemed to take an awfully 
long time to reach the surface. I 
remember that I was breathing 
oxygen all the way, so my bailout 
bottle worked fine. Then I decided 
to pull my life preserver. It opened 
normally, and I rode to the surface. 
All my gear came with me. My 
mask didn’t leak.” 


So, the answer to “Can a pilot 
use his emergency or aircraft 
oxygen system for breathing 
underwater?” is yes! A properly 
functioning mask and a closed 
emergency oxygen supply (i.e., 100 
percent oxygen) will provide 
emergency 
capability. 


underwater breathing 


Remember, though, that if you 
use your oxygen system to breathe 
while beneath the surface of the 
water, it is about the same as 
SCUBA 
underwater 
breathing apparatus). There is a 
danger during ascent due to gas 


breathing from a 
(self-contained 


expansion in the lungs. Two 
precautions, therefore, are in order: 
1) Breathing should be relaxed and 
at a normal rate, and 2) After 
breathing oxygen under pressure, it 
is imperative to exhale during 
ascent! =< 





Case of Mistaken 


EVERYWHERE we turn in today’s complex world 
someone is exhorting us to seek professional help for 
solutions to problems that we face. 

When there is an engine problem in our trusty flying 
machine, we quickly call for a jet mech. Or when our 
marriage is a little rocky, we seek a marriage counselor. 
If a tooth is giving notice that some work needs to be 
done, a dentist will do his thing. A problem quickly 
emerges, however, when, after identifying a problem, we 
choose to ignore the professional sources and attempt to 
remedy the situation by ourself. 

Naval aviators and flight officers undergo months of 
schooling, training, and practice to be able to react 
quickly and properly to stressful situations, many of 
which are rare and cannot be thoroughly briefed or 
simulated. Our resultant confidence in our abilities and 
training tends to permeate our thinking to an extent that 


when problems arise in other realms, we immediately 


. diagnose the problem and react with a solution. Since a 
professional isn’t consulted, it is entirely possible that 
we, based on our well-intentioned confidence in 
ourselves, are reacting to a symptom and are completely 
overlooking the problem itself. 

My particular “‘Case of the Mistaken Diagnosis” began 
on a Thursday while I was standing the SDO watch. | 
was tired, had one of those headaches like the “‘morning 
after,” and had a swollen lymph node under my right 
ear. 

At this point, I made two diagnoses: first, the SDO 
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should be someone other than me, and second, | 
probably had the “Whidbey Crud” (an allegedly 
common affliction during the winter months on the 
Rock) and should go home and self-medicate — with 
aspirin. The box score then stood at | for 2, as I didn’t 
have the W.C. (which I was not to find out for 12 more 
days). Friday and Saturday came and went quickly with 
only the swelling and the early morning headache to 
break the routine. 

Sunday was a long-awaited day for our squadron 
of Prowlers, as we were to fly off to the East 
Coast Navy for carrier qualification, workups, and the 
ORE (operational readiness exercise). The headache was 
gone, and the tiredness was replaced by the excitement 
of the hour. Our direct, three-leg, 1-day hop to Oceana 
was altered somewhat by weather into an indirect 
four-leg, 3-day hop, during which I was not up to par 
physically. 

Being a proud individual, I didn’t tell anyone of my 
recent headaches and lack of zip. Besides, our airplane 
and crew had already been selected to go to Pax River 
for a 3-day test followed by a trap aboard the CV, and | 
didn’t want to jeopardize the flight time and experience. 
Instead, as I later learned, I was jeopardizing the aircraft 
and the crew. 

Three days later, at the prescribed time, we were 
“Charlie on Arrival’’ and proceeded to get day-qualified, 
followed that dark night by four “‘character builders.” 
The next few days promised cyclic ops and much flying. 
My squadronmates, who hadn’t seen me for 3 days, 
mentioned how tired and baggy-eyed I looked, but I 
dismissed it as the usual poking of fun. The only 
problem is that they were serious, and I was too “‘spaced 
out” to notice it. 

The next day I was scheduled for two hops 
and a night. After a good night’s sleep, the early 


a day 


afternoon hop went well except that the weather forced 
us into a Class II] recovery. The night hop didn’t look all 
that inviting, with no moon, 400-foot ceiling, 34 mile in 


rain, and a tired pilot. 


By LT Dan Roper, USN 


ASO, VAQ-133 


That evening in the “dirty shirt’? wardroom, I 
chanced to sit across from the flight surgeon, who during 
the course of the meal, made two significant comments. 
First, he happened to mention that I didn’t look well. 
Second, he asked me if I was going to fly that night. 

Now when a person I hardly know says I look bad 
and then asks me such a question, the obvious answer is, 
“Sure, I can hack it!” The box score is now about | for 
13 — for not seeking or heeding professional advice. 

While walking the 190 frames aft to Ready 8, I 
decided that I wouldn’t fly that night because of 
exhaustion (weather and darkness didn’t influence the 
decision — honest!) and so informed the SDO. After 
arriving in my stateroom, the Doc was already phoning 
and asking me to come down to his spaces for some 
tests. I did, never once thinking that I was any more 
than just a little tired. My appetite was not as voracious 
as normal, but I chalked that up to the same excuse — I 
was tired. 

The proverbial bombshell struck the next day when 
the skipper was informed that I would be lost to the 
squadron for 3 to 5 weeks because of the “kissing 
disease’”’ — mononucleosis. Mono had been the farthest 
thought from my mind. I didn’t even know anyone who 
had it. 

Five weeks have now passed, and with the flight 
surgeon’s blessings, I am again aviating. Some reflections 
are in order, though. Namely, I did not have the training 
to make the right diagnosis of the problem. Neither did I 
seek someone who did — he sought me! Now that I am 
healthy again, I can see how far behind the power curve 
I was, but I was too sick to realize it. Fortunately, I was 
not put in a stressful situation that required immediate 
action, or I might have reacted improperly and become 
the subject of an anonymous paragraph in the 
“WEEKLY SUMMARY.” 

Let us not be so proud that we make a “mistaken 
diagnosis” when professional assistance is as close as the 
telephone — or maybe even across the table. Too much 
is at stake! << 
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The JUL ’75 APPROACH article, ‘‘The ‘G’ in Poopy Suit Is Silent,’’ dealt 
with the problem of incompatibility between flight gear and mission 
performance. The author pleaded for something to be done about it. Well, 
something is being done. It’s called... 


APCADS 


(Aircrew Protective Clothing & Devices System) 


By Alan S. Hellman and Stan Winsko 
Crew Systems Department 
Naval Air Development Center 
Warminster, PA 


GETTING it all together. 

That’s what APCADS is all about... 

It’s a major new engineering effort. When it’s 
completed, it should have a marked effect on the inflight 
performance and survivability of all aircrewmen. 

Several years ago, a few specially appointed working 
groups, or ad hoc committees, began to examine the 
reasons for Fleet complaints about the improper 
integration and unsuitability of personal protective 
equipment and the serious effects they were having on 
aircrew performance in flight. The ad hoc committees 
were charged with the responsibility of solving the 
reported problems. They sifted through correspondence, 
held meetings, visited squadrons, and talked to Fleet 
Personnel at all levels. 

Things soon became clearer — at least, clear enough 
to indicate that temporary solutions would not be 
adequate cures for many of the “ills.” It became 
apparent that Fleet distribution of “standardized” 
equipment to crewmen involved in all types of missions 
was the prime cause of some of the reported problems. 

Standardization is undoubtedly a fine goal in many 
aspects of product design. For example, we’re all very 
happy about standardization when we have to replace 
that broken-down hot water heater or sink hardware in 
our homes. But, requiring a vertical replenishment 
crewman to wear even a “modified” SV-2 survival vest 
with an LPA-2 life preserver when he is lying prone on 


the deck of a CH-46 and performing his duties is one of 


many cases where standardizing is not too popular. 
The unsuitability of “‘one design for all” is only one 


of the factors contributing to the unwholesome personal 
situation. Other factors are the general 
certain equipment, technological 
changes in 


equipment 
obsolescence of 
advancements, and _ general operational 
requirements. 

The committees’ early investigative 
(1968-1970) led to the realization that lasting relief 
from personal equipment problems could only be 
achieved through a “mission specific” concept of system 
design. The concept, advanced by the Naval Air 
Development Center, basically states that an integrated 
system of personal protective equipment should be 


tailored to the needs of a particular mission of an 


work 


aircraft. 

In July 1973, CNO initiated the APCADS program as 
an advanced development effort. APCADS is the 
managerial responsibility of the Naval Air Systems 
Command (AIR 340-B). 

APCADS is a multiyear program which wil! provide 
each aircrewman with a mission-specific, functionally 
integrated protective system of clothing and equipment. 
This equipment will ensure protection against natural 
and induced environmental hazards encountered during 
routine, combat, and emergency portions of the flight 
operation. And it will de the same during the escape, 
survival, and rescue phases following loss of the aircraft. 

In response to this program, it was planned to start 
work on each of the four aircraft communities — rotary 
wing, fighter, attack, and multiengine — on a staggered 
schedule, starting in FY-74. 

Fiscal 1974 was the year of the accumulation and 
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analysis of data and initial developments for the 
helicopter. The “helicopter system” was envisioned as 
consisting of three major subsystems (see Fig. 1): 

e@ Aircrew equipment (that which is worn by the 
crewman). 

@ Accessory equipment (devices that are stowed in 
the aircraft and aid in performing the mission). 

@ Aircraft equipment (equipment installed as part of 
the aircraft). 

The helicopter data analysis involved all helicopter 
missions. It identified the missions of that flying 
community as falling into unique categories. 


Aircraft Typically 
Mission Performed In 
Mine Countermeasures (MCM) CH-53 
Vertical Replenishment CH-46 
Search and Rescue (SAR) SH-3 
Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) SH-3 
Cargo/Troop Transport CH-53 
Gunfire Support AH-1 


The profile of each mission was examined to 
determine where there were inadequacies of equipment 
or systems which could compromise the performance 
required of each crewman in the aircraft and _ his 
protection. The mission analysis covered pre- and 
postflight; to and from mission; the mission itself; and 
all aspects of emergency and egress. 

Equipment problems and deficiencies encountered 
during these periods were recorded. This data was used 
in preparing a series of system requirements. The goal is 
to eventually achieve a “flawless” profile. The 
requirements were analyzed and converted into a set of 
engineering development programs, to be coordinated at 
NADC, to ensure that the various efforts will blend into 
an integrated system of protective equipment. 

Essentially, your APCADS team is “getting it all 
together” so that aircrewmen of one mission will no 
longer feel that they are using the “hand-me-downs” 
designed for another mission. <= 


Drop It Now 


The pilots and crew of a CH-46 were busy offloading the gear of a 
fixed-wing squadron from USS BOAT to the beach. They were externally 
carrying a purged lox cart, which grossed out at 3500 pounds, with a 35-foot 


sling. 

The hookup and flight were uneventful until they made their final 
approach. PMS was off and both engines were at max beep. The pilot slowed 
to a hover at 100 feet into a 12-knot wind preparing to ease the cart 
down. 

The copilot heard an engine decelerate and the gages for No. | engine 
showed a rapid rise in torque and Nf. The crew chief reported a bluish/white 
smoke coming out of the engine. The pilot saw his Nr decrease to 96 percent 
and adjusted collective to get it back to 98 percent while descending. 

The load was pickled from about 15-20 feet AGL and impacted in a soft, 
grassy area. The lox cart wasn’t damaged. The pilot initiated a cyclic flare 
and used his collective to cushion the landing. The emergency was handled 
cooly and professionally even though the aircraft was in extremis. Well done, 
Capt William H. Hinds, USMC. ~< 
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“Cowboy Joe and His LSOs”’ 


NAS Meridian I cannot resist 
commenting on the photo accompanying 
the article on pg. 4 of the FEB ’75 issue. 
Wow! Just look at cowboy “LSO” Joe 
with his fancy boots and pretty 
short-sleeved shirt. I guess his wild horse 
done knocked off his glasses and 
hat/helmet, and I think he’s going to 
have a wild ride to the net because his 
platform is overcrowded with other 
cowboys who have also lost their covers 
and the safety strap on their sunglasses. 
Of course, he might not have to worry 
about the overcrowded platform if he 
trips on the cord located between his 
legs. Obviously, he is unaware of this 
dangerous situation, because he forgot 
his eye protection and probably has a 
piece of nonskid in his eye. 

CWO3 George C. Mergler 
See next letter 


NAS Island — Leapin’ lizards, Batman! 
That feller on pg. 4 of the FEB ’75 issue 
is askin’ for it. Frye Boots or Wellingtons 
are cool in a wardroom, but not on a 
flight deck. Howabout proper clothing, 
eye protection, etc.? Get that lad off 
your flight deck, air boss, ’fore he hurts 
hisself. 

No wonder some LSOs are discredited, 


as the article states. If they’re so Sierra 
Hotel, let ’em at least be properly 
dressed! 

Anonymous 
@ These were but two of the more 
colorful letters received on what was 
obviously a provocative picture of LSOs 
in action. The shot was somewhat dated, 
and admittedly we were asking for 
trouble showing a guy in a T-shirt and 


soft boots, but the truth of the matter is 
that LSOs have never been required to 
wear the entire flight deck paraphernalia 
and usually wear nothing more than 
flight suit or flight deck jersey and flight 
boots when waving. A thorough search 
of CVA/CVS NATOPS, LSO NATOPS, 
and General NATOPS revealed nothing 
in writing that specifies required LSO 
clothing. True, CV NATOPS requires all 


flight deck personnel to be in a complete 


outfit of protective clothing, but LSOs 
don’t quite fall into this category since 
the LSO platform is not really part of 
the flight deck. Perhaps this is a 
technicality, but there are some valid 
reasons why LSOs have not been 
required to wear the standard flight deck 
gear. First, the LSO involvement with 
aircraft is over once the bird snags a 
wire, so he is not involved with moving 
aircraft or working among GSE and 





APPROACH welcomes letters from its readers. All letters should be signed though names will be withheld on request. Address: 


APPROACH Editor, Naval Safety Center, 


endorsement by the Naval Safety Center. 


NAS Norfolk, VA 23511. Views expressed 
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are those of the writers and do not 


imply 





similar hazards that are found on the 
flight deck proper. Ears are not worn 
because LSOs need to hear aircraft 
power changes to assist them in 
analyzing aircraft glide slopes. The 
steel-toed flight boots satisfactorily 
substitute for flight deck safety shoes, 
and the Nomex, long-sleeve flight suit 
provides skin protection. Some air wings 
have adopted the policy of wearing 
lifevests in the event the LSOs are blown 
overboard, but the existence of the LSO 
net and the recessed platform in some 
carriers makes this a remote possibility. 

Informal liaison with various 
cognizant sources reveals that this lack 
of standardized outfitting is recognized. 
The matter will be brought up at the 
upcoming CVA/CVS NATOPS 
conference and hopefully, some 
specific guidelines will be set forth 
that identify what gear is needed for 
LSOs. 


Routing of Riser Assembly 


NAS Kingsville, TX — NAVAIR 
13-1-6.1, pg. 10A-1, Chapter 10, para 
10A-5, states parachute risers are routed 
outside of the collar portion of the LPA 
series life preserver. The problem is that 
many aviators are being taught to route 
the riser assemblies directly over the 
collar. The reason given is that when the 
pilot (with the risers routed outside the 
collar lobes) is hanging in the deployed 
chute and inflates his life preserver 
before water entry, the inflated lobes 
put pressure on his neck and head and 
make it difficult for him to see down or 
around. 

I would like any background 
information you may have and a firm 
guideline on the correct routing of the 
riser assemblies with the LPA series life 
preserver. I believe the outside routing to 
be the better procedure as stated in 
NAVAIR 13-1-6.1, but we still have 
varied opinions and information. 

PRI G. C. Wiggins 

VT-23 Paraloft 

Kingsville, TX 

® Nothing has changed. Parachute risers 
shall be routed outside of the LPA series 
collar lobe when attaching Koch fittings 
to the torso harness. This is a mandatory 
requirement. Any deviation from this 
routine (including teaching) is in direct 
violation of this mandatory requirement. 

Tests conducted by NADC and El 
Centro some time back revealed the 
following adverse effects when the risers 
are routed inside the LPA collar lobe: 


1) Unfavorably affected the 
aircrewman’s dry wear comfort. 

2) Did not enhance visibility of the 
parachute disconnect fittings during 
parachute descent or accessibility after 
water contact. 

3) Increased the potential danger of 
facial injury and preserver damage at the 
time of parachute release. 

It is true that some head restriction is 
experienced with the inflated LPA collar 
lobe, but a trade-off in the mobility 
of the survivor and his ability to see 
was made in order to maximize the 
LPA’s flotation performance. 


Setting an Example 


NAS Anywhere — Recently I saw a 
photograph of a very senior Navy officer 
boarding an EA-6B for flight to a carrier 
offshore. He was in a short-sleeve khaki 
uniform, Corfam low cuts, and a bridge 
cap no nomex flight suit or flight 
boots. Fortunately, the flight was 
without incident and the officer was 
none the worse for lack of proper flight 
gear. But, what if . . .? Also, I feel 
strongly that those at the top must 
support flight safety in deed as well as 
word if we are to have a viable program. 

Name Withheld 
@ Well said! 


Any Ship ina Storm... 


FPO, San Francisco — Air Force aircraft 
flying off Navy decks is generally an 
emotional issue associated with a certain 
black shoe flag officer once in charge of 
the Navy. However, during operation 
Frequent Wind, USAF CH-53s operated 
from USS MIDWAY as part of the plan. 

USS THOMASTON, LSD-28, having 
modest aviation capabilities, is certified 
for any helicopter smaller than the H-53. 
Thus the bridge watch personnel weren’t 
too excited when two of the AF birds 
commenced to _ circle the — ship. 
Obviously, the pilots had THOMASTON 
confused with their real destination, and 
surely they would go away when they 
saw “28” in one of the five places where 
it is prominently painted. (We black 
shoes realize that you brown shoes can’t 
identify ship types — even more so for 
Air Force but we do count on your 
ability to read hull numbers.) When the 
big mutha’s started to line up for an 
approach, however, we did commence to 
get excited. 

The first H-53 landed with 40 refugee 
passengers; (a) without flight quarters 
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being set; (b) without communications 
with the ship; (c) while being waved off; 
and (d) with flight deck whip antennas 
in the vertical position. We managed to 
get flight quarters set before the first 
bird left (there’s no way he could have 
departed through the antenna forest a 
second time). 

When it was obvious the second H-53 
was going to do a repeat, the decision 
was made to help him aboard. Another 
40 refugees got off. 

By the time the second helo had 
landed, THOMASTON was rather 
frantically trying to raise MIDWAY on 
the helo land/launch circuit to turn away 
any more H-53s which might be enroute. 
It took some time to convince MIDWAY 
that the Air Force had indeed paid us a 
visit. Dawning realization was followed 
by a pregnant pause which in turn was 
followed by profuse apology. Those 
H-53s were supposed to go elsewhere 
and apparently were in voice contact 
with the other ship when they landed 
aboard THOMASTON by mistake! 

Ordinarily, I would class the above as 
one of the hairier stories submitted to an 
aviation safety magazine by a surface 
line officer. But I happen to know that 
on the same _ operation, a DE 
(microscopic helo deck) had _ three 
non-US helos on deck at once. Can we 
hear from him about how he managed to 
get them all there? 

CDR W. G. Carson 

Commanding Officer 

® Our hat’s off to you for your quick 

recovery and friendliness to the 

blue-suiters. Just goes to show you can’t 

beat the Navy for cooperation. We’ve 

used their air stations for so long 

(they’re always near some neat liberty 
city) that it’s time we reciprocated. 

This is a blind broadcast — CO of the 
DE, whoever you are, please write us the 
details of your visit by three helos. It 
must have taxed your facility. a 
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A-5 + S-2 + EMCON = Near Midair 


THREE S-2 aircraft were launched from USS BOAT at 0800 on a triple cycle ASW 
mission. Upon return, the Stoof leader contacted Strike control, and the flight was 
instructed to enter the starboard delta, ziplip. About 20 minutes later, the S-2 flight was 
cleared by the tower to drag one for an immediate landing. Number 3 was told to drag it 
and dropped off the flight as they passed the 90-degree position in the delta pattern. 

Would you believe — just after No. 3 dropped off, a section of A-5s appeared? At first 
they seemed to be headed through the slot for a break, but they didn’t quite make the slot 
and, instead, bored right through the S-2 formation. The A-5 leader never waivered, turned, 
climbed, or descended, and passed between the S-2 leader and the No. 2 Stoof. His wingie 
must have seen the Stoofs at the last second because he broke and passed between No. 2 and 
the departing No. 3. 

The S-2 lead called Tower to report the near-miss and the air boss asked the A-5 leader if 
he had seen the S-2s. The reply was, “I do now.” 

After landing, the Stoof pilots changed their flight suits and went forth to try to get 
some answers to some questions. They were told that an EMCON recovery was going on 
using new EMCON procedures. The S-2 briefing didn’t include this information and the S-2s 
were not to play any part in the experiment. 

This appears to be a classic example of a communications breakdown and failure to keep 
one’s head out of the cockpit. EMCON procedures leave much to be desired, but when you 
add the confusion of new procedures, noncompatible aircraft types, and a lack of visual 
alertness, the total was almost disastrous in terms of lives and equipment. ~ 
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Save a Plane! | 


If you have a story or an idea to tell, 
writing may be easier or harder than you think. 
Either way. APPROACH has what it takes to assist you. 
| m\ good idea or a new APPROACH is \V7=||0 [=| 8) (=m 
Send yours (handwritten will do) to: 
Editor, 
APPROACH 


U.S. Naval Safety Center, 
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